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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the accountability systems for 
student written work set up and cased by twelve junior high school 
mathematics teachers. The five dimensions of accountability observed 
(11 clarity of overall work assignments, (2) procedures for 
communicating assignments and instructions to students; (3) teacher 
monitoring of work in progress, (U) routines for chalking and turning 
ir work, and (5) regular academic feedback to students. The 
characteristics 'of the effective teachers were then compared to those 
of effective. junior high English teachers. Effective math and English 
teachers were in accord in, their treatment of assignment due dates 
ind were remarkably consistent in enforcing their own individual 
rules, Both* effective math and English teachers varied in their 
methods for communicating assignments to students, but thej; were 
extremely consistent in efficient student monitoring techniques. 
Effective teachers* from both disciplines were also consistent in 
checking assignments regularly. Two key actions on the part of the 
more effective teachers in both math and English classes followed the 
checking period: teachers asked students ior their grades and 
recorded them immediately, and they always collected papers to check 
themselves, thus holding students accountable foe the assignment. 
(Summaries of* accountability systems used by two effective math 
teachers , are appended. ) (HTHV 
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Student Accountability for Written Work in , 

4 

Junior High School Classes 

r. 

\ ■ . o ► . , 

•J <• . 

While student accountability fqfl work has been briefly noted as an 
important factor in Classroom management (Etnrf*#3r, Evertson, & Anderson, 
1980; jtounin, 1977; Evertson, Anderson, & firophy, Note 1), it has been 
addressed only minimally, 'The focus has been chiefly directed towards 
students'* verbal* participation in recitations and discussions, Kpunih 
(1977) compared^ accountability to his concept of withitness, which he 
said referred to teachers 1 communicat ing to students "knowledgeability 
about behavior and misbehavior 1 ' (p. v 123). He described* accountability ' 
as pertaining ,to the teacher's communicating awareness of 6hilcir$ji's 
task performances during recitation sessions 1 '' (p, 123), Using^this 
definition he', found-, virtually by default, that holdings children 
accountable for their work was a significant factor in classroom 

I 

management only in recitation, as opposed to seatwork settings. 

In examining teacher techniques for holding students responsible 
during recitations, Hammersley (1974) noted that pupils appeared to 
place much importance bh this social means of proving their 
"smartness. /Teachers , however, seemed to'regard written work as the 
more s ignif icanf^ndicator of student accomplishment, ^imilarly, when 
math teachers participating in the Junior High. Classroom Organization 
Study (Evertson, rEmmer, & Clements, Note 2)^onducted in 19,78, were 
asked to indicate relative weighting of students' class participation 
and written work toward t^heir final grade, no respondent indicated a 
weight pf more than 13% for class participation;. The average reported 
weighting for^class participation was only 3%. Among English teachers, 



• . .../ 
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•no respondent indicated a weight greater thin 20? 'for class 

participation, and the average reported fighting was only 4.8%, 
' Written wo#c. was thus*used by t;heT9e math and English teachers as the 

' ; / - . • 

primary ''criterion to indicate sf^lent .learning, student progress, and 
^student achievement • , . < * r 

Anderson,' Evert^on, ^nd Emmer (Note 3) distinguished between more 
and less x successful classroom mai^gers on the basis of several clusters 
of ^teacher behaviors*. The authors used as criteria for good management 
evidence of "a ^.igh'degree of^appareht ori-tastc involvement by the 
students with'a minimum of misbehavior, and efficient use of class time 

' . - * " ■ ■ 

devoted to academic activities 11 (p.*6). One cluster of teacher 
behaviors they examined included those that communicated, to students 
the "purjjosef ulness and meaningfulness of academic* activities 11 (p. 8), 
these 1 teacher ^behaviors were involved with holding students accountable 
for theirjjacademic work, including written work. The authors noted/ 
* that this emphasis on accountability and purpose by th6 more successful 
j managers apparently gave students a reason to maintain a -high task 
orientTat ion and to complete required tasks'consistent ly . More 

successful managers appeared to provide an appropriate, quantity of work, 

■ ■ •■ ■ " , . - 

for t;he students \ work for which they % could reasonably be held 

••" r * - , 

accountable, and work that the students could complete with a /high 
degree of success, 

Worsham and Evertson (Note 4) analyzed accountability systems for 
written work of 14 more and less effective junior high school English 
teachers included yi the Junior High Oladfrroom Organization Study 
(JHCOS). Accountability systems were defined as routines and 
procedures teachers* institute for establishing and maintaining student ' 



responsibility for written work. They identified five dimensions which 
distinguished the systems of the more effective from the less effect ive 
managers in English classes. These- were: « 

1) Clarity of overall work requirements; 

2) Procedures for communicating assignments and instructions to 
students; 

3) Teacher monitoring of work in progress; 

4) Routines . for checking and turning in work; ^ 

5) Regular academic feedback to students. 

The authors found that more effective manage rV had clear methods that 

• ' ' ' - - C 7 

they used consistently to, deal with each or-uhese five dimensions. 

/ • '• 1 

Furthermore!" these teachers organized and carried out behavior 
management systems! such thrat students' attent ion* was kept focused on 
academic tasks. ' • , 

Most of^the less effective managers, in contrast, did not have a 
comprehensive accountability system designed to deal' with each of the 
five dimensions. Several of these teachers whd had designed a ' 
relatively complete system had such problems with behavior management 
that student accountability for written work became, of minor concern, 

antf relevant accountability procedures were only sporadically carridd 

* v 
out. w f~ 

The authors acknowledged the difficult i^ involved in attempting 

to separate effectively designed and functioning accountability systems 

from classroom behavior management. f\\ey concluded, however, that 

comprehensive pccountabil ity systems for ten work are, in 

themselves, positively related to effective classroom management and i 

* . . # -I - \ 



that further study is needed to identify theVingre'dients of these * 
systems relevant to various >Icademic subjects an4 classroom tasks." 
Objectives of the Study 7 ■ » 



The present study examined accountability systems for written 

/ * ' f . . • A . 

work, set up and use<J by 12 junior, high school matnf teachers. 

Accountability systems were defined as routines and procedures designed 

to promote student responsibility for written work. The systems were ^ » 

seen tc^bk jpcles of events and patterned behaviors following the 

sequence of academic activities from day^to day.^ Characteristically 

beginning with teachers making assignments and. giving instructions to 

students, the observed accountability systems also inVolved the process 

4 

of j£tudents working on and completing assignments, and ended with > 
teachers delivering academic feedback to students. These systems wer£ 
analyzed and described, and systems of effective math teachers were 
compared and contrasted with those used by effect ive English teachers. . 
Methods - 

Analyses of the JHCOS data for 26 math teachers included 
identification of subsamples consisting of six more arid six less • 
effective teachers. Select ion criteria included indicators of teacher 
classroom management skills, Student cooperation and on-task behaviors, 
and adjusted student achievement gains (Evertson, Anderson, Anderson,^& 
Brophy, 1980). 

To delineate accountability systems of target math teachers, 
narratives of observations taken during the first 3 weeks of school ■ 
were read blind; i.e., without knowledge of which were the more and . 
which were the less effective math teachers. Teaching behaviors 
described in^the narratives that seemed relevant to promoting student 



responsibility, for written work were noted, and a sujnmary of each 

teacher's accountability 'system was written. Using the summaries as a 

J ^ 

basis fdr comparison, the 12 teachers were then classified as those 

whose systems appeared to be effective .in consistently maintaining 
student responsibility for written work and those whose systems , 
appeared to be largely unsucpessf ul . J 

This rating was compared tjo the two ordinal groups of more 
effective and bess effective maty, teachers . From an analysis of this 
comparison, it wAs possible to take an initial step toward evaluating 
the relationship between procedures for managing students 1 written work 

and overall teaching effectiveness in junior high math classes. 

• . V 

Results and Discussion 

* . ' ti.p % 

Comparison of the accountability* systems groupings an<J) the 

teaching effectiveness groupings indicated a high correspondence 

between comprehensive accountability systems and ^ffe^ive teaching ift 

junior high math classes.. Based on tjhe efficacy of their 

accbuntabilitjr'systems during the first 3 weeks of school, ten of the 

total 12 ma th^ ethers were place.d in the same groups that the^h^ad 

been in based on criteria for effective teaching. 

A tally of teacher behaviors relevant* to student accountability 

for written work was made from classroom anecdotal records for each 

\ 

teacher. -These tallies indicated th£ number of teachers for whom the 

behaviors, were noted and the number of times thre^ behaviors were 

L - . " 1 

ment loned for each teacher . 

% Tests of significance, were run on these variables. Fischer's 

Exact Test was used, to detect differences in numbers of teachers in the 

more and less effective groups; T-^tests were used to detect differences 



in the^average number of times items were mentioned in m$& ef feet ivo 
and less effective groups. 

The following variables achieved significance at the .13 'or" 



smaller leve^ of^ probab ility : More .effect ive teachers were higher in 
. requiring precise answers and correct spelling and in recording grades. 
Less effective teichers were Tiigher in 'extension of due dates, 
discussion of class averages, and dead time. Teacher monitoring was 
significant at the .001 lev£l for the average number of times it was 
mentioned although not significant for the numbet of teachers y for whom 
it' was ment ioned • A summary is presented in Table 1. 

It should be noted t^fit cgunts in this table are based on the 
number of times an observer mentioned a specific behavior or ev.ent in , 
the anecdotal records, rather thari pn direct counts of actual/ teacher 
behaviors. This is an acknowledge^limitiat ion of the study. 

Using ,the five dimensions of 'accountability listed by Worsham and 
Evertson (Note 4) and, the information derived from enumerating 

s 

pertinent teacher behaviors, procedure^ of more and less effect ive «math 

■» • ^ 

m -r 

teachers were differentiated as follows. . ^ 

I. Clarity of Overall WoA\ Requirements " ^ 

All of the math * teachfe'r^^hvJjoth groups ^discussed specific work 

i 

requirements with their classes. Teachers were unanimous in requiring 

. ; . ^ . . 

that work be done in' pencil, and all required a particular heading. 
Student responsibility for making*up work, instructions for finding out 
about missed assignments, and time limits for turning in this work were 



discussed more of.ten by the effective than by 'the less effective 
teachers. Rathefr than allowing students to talce work home to complete, 
more effective teachers were/nore likely to. insist that class work be 
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\ . 

turned iti at the end of the period. Effective teachers also kept 

student^ informed of the current time during class work, suggesting 
*where they should be in their \SJprk and how much time they had left. 
i Due dates were mentioned more by the less effective teachers. 

More eflfect ive%eachers stated the time work was due to be turned in 
^and virtually nev^r extended this time. Hence, further mention of due 

dates by these teachers was unnecessary . Mostt of the less ef feet ive 
\^_teachers.' statements about due dates involved asking students how many 

had finished their work and then almost invariably postponing the due 

date. 

Extending due datefi served to encourage students to work slowly or 

not at all in class, as the greater the number of students not finished 

by the end of the period, the greater the likelihood of being given 

additional time (and^theref ore less work). 'This tendency might also ' 

• have been punishing for those students who did work in class, as they 

missed out on possible c lassroojn^social izfhg and were given no credit^ 

for having followed the teachers 1 instructions. In addition. 

♦ . * 

frequently the less ef^ctive teachers further discouraged efficient 
workers by telling them to hold their completed 'papers until the next 
day when everyone would turn them in.* The negative effect on behavior 
management of this laxity regarding due dates Was quite evident , in 
these c lasses. 

/ 

Another noticeable difference between more sand less effective 
teachers involved their attention to the care with which students did 

V ' • 

their work. Metfe effect ive teachers emphasized the necessity for 

^< - \ 

precise s^nswers^and correct spelling, and they cautioned students, to 
check the^r calculations before turoing in papers • They also stressed 

■ - f : 



the importance of grading carefully when. students exchanged and graded 
.each others 1 papers. Rather than pushing students to wotrk quickly or 
not waste time, these teachers demonstrated their contern that students 
work slowly, steadily, and carefully. This attention to the process 
and the quality of student work was in' shai^> contrast to^som^ of the 
less effective teachers 1 emph&sis on grades and speed. 

It is interesting in light of their greater tendency to extend 
due dates, to note that often the letfs 'effect ive teachers did .indeed 
stress working quickly. This may have Communicated mixed message^ to 
students: M Work quickly, do not w^ste time; but it doesn't really 
matter whether or not you finish, because you will be ^iy^i more tj^e 
regardless." s * , 

II % P roced m-^s for Communicating Assignments and Instructions tq 
Students j ^ 

Math teachers' procedures for communicating asgj^nments to 
students varied. Four of the less effective teachers announced that 
jissignments would be posted regularly in a specific place, but tfte 
narratives did -not indicate whether they followed up on this plan. Two 
of the more effective managers' had assignments 'regular^ posted; 
narratives for the other teachers did not- ment ion" this . Most teachers 
i«n both groups announced assignments orally, and usually had students 

in working on assignments in class. , I'h'is may^xplain why they did 
not uniformly post assignments or require studeafc^ to keep assignment 
lists. / 

Perhaps because instruct ions in ipLth glasses tended to be * ^ 

L - 

relatively consistent and straightforward (i.e., M Wo?^>8rob Vems 1-10 on 
page 23. ,f ) verbatim instructions were generally not ra&orded in the 

10 



narratives. More classes of less effective teaehers showed confusion 

through questions they asked than did^hose of more ef feet ive teachers . 

While excessive questions could indicate unclear directions, in at 

least one class, student confusion reflected lack of attention, 

according to the observer. This teacher, one of the less effective 

group, apparently gave clear directions but did not require students 

to be quiet and attentive. Also, she was willing to repeat her 

instruct ions and examples innumerable t imes, thus reinforcing students 1 

inappropriate behavior with individual attention from the teacher. 

Effect ive procedures for communicat ing assignments and 

instructions to students, therefore, were seen to be inextricably 

connected to behavior management. Classes of more effective teachers . 

expressed less confusion as a result of the teachers' requiring' M 

students' full attention while giving clear instructions. isaf 

III.v Xeacher Monitoring of Work in Progress " ^ 

Virtually a^l the math teachers in both groups were observed 

circulating among students during seatwork periods and helping 
J. 

individuals who indicated such a need. While this would appear to be 
an appropriate and useful teacher activity, helping individuals and 
privately answering individual questions was not sufficient for 
effective monitoring. Monitoring as observed in all the more effective 
teachers' classrooms involved keeping students working steadily as well 
as working correctly. Behavioral and academic concerns were both 
addressed as these teachers cons is tent ly watched their students and 
kept them on-task. Nlffettive teachers maintained a work oriented focus 
and communicated this frequent ly to individuals as well as to the grj^> 
,as a whole: These teachers noticed ami responded to off-task students** 



11 
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immediately p and even when not circulating,, they regularly, scanned the 
c lajisr-oom^nd addressed individual students to keep them 6n-task. f As 
one observer reported, "Her eyes are all over the room," While the 
number of times the teacher behavior was ment ioned . in the narratives 
wo^id admittedly depend somewhat on observer variance, tjie instances of 
monitoring mentioned (as differentiated from circulating and helping) 
were overwhelmingly more numerous in the effective than in the less 
effective teachers 1 classrooms (22 instances in more effective as 
qpposed to sixXnstances in less effective teachers 1 ' classrooms) 

Re I at ed to this work-or iehted /emphas is was the observat ion that 
effective managers were more specific in work assignments fbr students 
to do upon completing tests or classwork. This work consisted of extra 

credit problems or math puzzles from the tei^tbook, chalkboard, or ditto 

Y " 

sheets. Having work available they were, expected to-do and teachers 
w^p'monitored them coi^is tc^ft^y^jnade these students more likely to 
maintain a task oriented focus throughout the class period. As a 
consequence they did not sit in "dead" or idle time to any noticeable 
extent. \ . 

• \ 

Students in classes of less ef f ective^iijtmagers , on the other hand, 
were either given nothing to do af fcac/complet ing class assignments, 
told vaguely to "find something tc/dp^," or given the option of doing an 
additional assignment. Not hav/ng been (clearly oriented toward working 
efficiently initially^ these st idents were, likely to sit for^ periods of 

"dead" or idle time. This led rot only to less actual math work being 

. \ . //' ' 

accomplished, ]but increased the/ I ifcel ihood and occurrence of 

inappropriate and disrupt ivey^tudent behavior in Masses of less 

ef f ect ive teachers . 




■ . ' * , * . ■ . * ^- \ ■ y 

IV. Routines for Che cking apd Turning in Work '* * s . 

> ~ : — ; — s — — " ^ 

"* • / . . . .< 

A clear routine. used by both more and less effective teachers was 

that of "warm-ups." These "were brief mattf^execcises oh thev chalkboard 

for stud-ents to do immediately upon entering the classroom. Students '/ 

, were given 4 *or 5. minutes to work problems while. the teacher took care 

of "housekeeping 11 chores 1 such" as checking; roll ajjek s absente£ permits. 

More defect iv^ teachers generally had students exchange papers in a , * * ■ 

specified pattern and went over problems] with the class. The teachers 

either read correct, answers aloud or calLed r bn. students to contribute 

answers. More^' e'f feet ive teachers* then "typically called on students to 

report their grades and recorded ehem in ^he ^§fade book. The th^ree 

1 , r * * 

✓«=» . 1£* 

less effective teacher^ who used warm-ups took papers Ifp without 

discussion, thus providing no review "for students and.no immediate 

feedback viai grades. , N ~± 

' . / 9 ' ~*'< * 

x Horaewoijk papers were cegularly'checked in class by both groups of 

* *■ , 

teachers. Usually students exchanged papers and checked each others 

as the teacher read correct answers, p^ answers on the overhead 

projector screen, or called on students to provide answers. More 

effective managers generally recorded homework grades in class and then 

took up papers. At least two more effective managers made a point of 

« 

questioning low grades, explaining that they made a note of whether 

these students were not understanding the work or simply not doing 

their assignments. While less Effective teachers took up homework 

papers fairly often, they rarely made a point of record ing» grades . 

All the more, effective teachers kept daily records of student work 

turned in and # made regular contact with individual students about 
S ^ 

incomplete, late, or missing work. Less effective teachers, on the ; 

: 13 
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other hand, tended to take up papers without always noting whose work 
was missing or indicating tha£ grades would be recorded. One teacher 
,in this. group regularly had students check .their own papers despite 
their protests that "We don't trust ourselves." Another less effective 
teacher whose students checked thdir own papers ignored students' 
(f inserting correct answers during checkiflg periods. At least two 
teachers in* this group £id not call istudents^to task foyfitssing papers 
until near the end of the first 3" weeks. The quantity of > missing work 
^was by they so great that it was unlikely that those students could 
have caught up within that 3-week reporting period. 
V. Regular Academic Feedback to Students r 

Grades were the primary form of academic feedback to stu^nts seen 
in junior' high math classes*. Most teachers in both groups had a " 
clearly defined grading system, usually comprised of homework, 
classwork, and test scores. Some teachers included a notebook grade, 

and one teacher allowed students to drop their lowest test grade if 

■ 

they had taken all the tests. Most teachers explained their complete 
grading system to students duting the first few days of school, and 
several teachers gave students a handout with gracing information on 
it- . 

An interesting difference between the two groups of teachers 
Regarded their approach to students' aptual grades. More effective S 
teachers more frequently recorded students' grades; less effective 
teachers more frequently talked about * grades . More effective teachers 
-nfcde students' daily gra^p pu^liy when they had^students call out 
scopes to be recorded. These" teachers generally did not comment on the 
number of high or low grades injbhe class* Rather, they were more 



likely to question individual students who had made a low grade to 

determine whether or not they needed extra help. The emphasis was on 

* ** 
individuals' learning and understanding the ; material, with grade^ 

uccess in this process. 



serving Merely as an indication of students 1 sue 
Leas, effective teachers, although less 1 iJkc 



ely to record grades, 
more frequently a«lced such questions as "Ho^many* students made* 70 or 
libbve?^and "How many got Jtfiese problems right?" Through subtle, this 
shift of emphasis detracted from individual accountability and the . 



importance of learning. Rather, the^pocus was on class performance as 
an average and on whether or not suf?ficient\ numbers of students scored 

high enough for; the teacher to justify progressing to new material , 

4 v , / 

despite the possibility that particular individuals might be having 
difficulty. . . / t 

Thte/Exceptionai Teachers 
Two teachers, when /rated . as more or less effective solely on the 

• . / 

basis of a summary of/their accountability systems, Vere placed in 
groups opposite th^uE^placement based on overall classroom management 
criteria. s 

Teacher 1: Less Effective Manager/Mor^ Effect ive Accountability 
System / 

w 

/ ■ ' 
Teacher 1 appeared to be well organized in communicating ^ 

/ ) ■ * ' 

assignments to students and in work requirements. She instituted clear 

accountability procedures during' the first few *days of school and gave 

fre,quent reminders throughout the first 3 weeks to ensure students 1 

following them. She did not emphasize using care in calculations, but 

she did stress using available resources to learn the spelling and 

meaning of vocabulary words. 



of class periods 



Though not consistent in^jr monitoring, Teacher 1 appeared to be 
'faifirly effective when she dicf monitor. She maintained a "progress 

chart 11 on?' a bulletin board which recorded work* that was turned in, but 

X * ' \ 

she was not ever described recording^grades in, class; She seldom, was 
* described/ taking up papers to check over herself. Thus, while she did 
4iave a clear system for keeping track of work, students may not have *' 
felt ultimately accountable without daily evidence Jthat ^heir grades 
were recorded and without the teacher's active perusal and feedback on 
the majority of their work. - y , 

Accprding to observers, Teacher 1 generally got students' 
\at tent ion* before giving instructions. Her directive for appropriate 
behavior afTkr completing work, however / was vague and resulted' in 
students' chatting among- themselves toward the end 

y . - ■ . " ' ' 

with the teacher,,, sometimes joining their conversations . This could 
indicate some jincons is tency in her communidat expect at ions . ' 

Thus, while Teacher 1 appeared to have a relatively extensive 
accountability system and to have the students' attentidfri when , 
communicating it, she may have had g|ps and inconsistencies in 

implement ing Tt. In addition^ she did not put an emphasj/s on careful, 

/ 

" : • • ' / 

precise work, ut llize consistent monitoring, record grades in class, or 

**" ) * 
take up papers regularly. Thiese behaviors seem to have been salient 

ones in differentiating more and less effective teachers. 

Teacher 2: More Effective Manager/Less Effective Accountability 

System 

Teacher^ 2 was generally considered to be somewhat of an enigma by 
observers who knew oF her resulting^ef fectiveness as a classroom 
manager. , Observers often described her instructions as vague and 
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.unclea'r and said th'at students frad'to ds r k repeated questions to figure 
out what to do. On the second h day>\>f , school , Teacher 2 assigned a math 
* puzzle and indicate^ |that she intended tjp take up the papers. ' Confuse^ 
about what to do, several students crumpled up and threw away their 
\>apers in frustration, according to the observer. The teacher * , ; . 
apparei>*ly made no movte to stop them, to clarify tke task, nor to take 
up the papers. ' - 

Teacher 2 held students responsible for tuYn^nj^ in make-up work * 
but did not specify a- procedure or a time frame for doing this. On v at 

least one occasion she urged students to do careful work, but she said 

y • *• . • 

little or nothing about overall work' requirements. 

'■ ; - »•. . 

Teacher 2 recorded grades in. class " frequently , although the 
observers noCed that there was no assurance that the grades >were 
accurate, as she did not usually take up graded papers. On at least 

V m . ' ... ' ; 

three occasions, her monitoring of the class was mentioned,^ but she was 
never described specifically as circulating and helping students yith 
«eeatwork. The 'monitoring mentioned by the observers may therefore have, 
consisted mainly of circulating and helping, in contrast to* her 
frequent practice of sitting at her desk as students worked, apparently, 
without watching the class, at all. Several times the class sat in dead 
time,' and one observer noted that she did not give students enough 
work. Only once was it noted that the teacher assigned an extra cVe^iit 
problem to follow the regular assignment. 

Comparison of Accountability Systems in Math and English Classes 

■ — ; ; * — ; . * ft> ; — 7-T 

Worsham and Evertson (Note 4) analyzed characteristics of 
accountability systems in junior high English classes. They found that 
effective English teachers appeared to have fairly extensive overall 



~7 ■ • ' • 

Hork requirements which they presented clearly and enforced* V ' 

. , - ^ ' ' \ v ■ ■-• • 

consistently. These requirements were largely focused on how neatly 
and completely students did the work and followed tfie prescribe* • 
format. Effective math teachers put little emphasis on neatness and 
format, focusing instead on students 1 working accurately and 'checking 



carefuHy^"jte^pre turning in papers. This difference j*i focus 

:ure of written w< 



paralleled tjfe difference in the nature of written wdrk in English and 
math classes. The math format was relatj^ely constant, i.e., an 
arrangement of math problems worked in pencil. The emphasis was on 
'students/ performing calculations accurately. Ef f ect ive *raath teachers 
warned against carelessness and stressed checking and re-checlting : thei 
work to he^lp students learn gocfd work habits and avoid being penalized 
for errors on work thrfy actually knew how to do correctly. English 
papers varied in kind, from themes and iessays requiring paragraph ing, 
proper ^spelling, and punctuation, to more object ive . tasks such as 
'vocabulary and spelling lists and grammar worksheets. In order to 

structure assignments to clarify expectations a&i the bases of, 

** s 
evaluation, teachers had to specif)/ detailed requireraenta for the 

"* j. ' •' « «■ > 

various written assignments to a greater degree tha,n "did math 
teachers. fy 

Effective math and English teachers were in accord in \heir 
treatment of due dates. In both groups, individual teachers varied in 



their rules regarding due. dates. Some teachers refused to accept 

«*>•■ , ' '' ' " • ' 

papers later than the assigned class perio'd. Others accepted papers 
until 4,: 00 'p.m. on the day they were due but rejected any turned in 
later. Some teachers accepted late papers but subtracted a given 
number of points from the total score for each late day. Still others 
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accepted papers for only a certa'in number of . days after the due -date, 
% counting points off, but rejecting papers after 3 days or 1 week* When 
papers were^unacceptably late, all these teachers recorded missing work 

as a/ zero. While rules varied among teachers, effective teachers were 

... # : • 

remarkably consistent in enforcing their own individual rules about due 
dates* and virtually never made exceptions or extended time limits. 
They set up conditions they considered to be fair""and then enforced 
them firmly. 

Both .effective math and Engl ish taachers varied in their methods 
, for cornmunicating\£ssignraents to students. In both groups, some 
• (j^^chers. regul'arj.y ^ted assignments in a specified location, while 
others made ass ignments orally . Clear directions appeared to be more 
common among both groups of effective teachers than among less 
effect ive teachers,* as did^the practice *j^i^^i%ing student attention 
flheri instruct ibtis were being given. " 
^ Both^ effective. English and math teachers were extremely cqnsistent 

in efficient monitoring techniques, ^hey did more than just circulate 
among the students dur ing\seatwork periods; These teachers were 
systematic in noting individual students while moving or locking around^ 
"the classroom,, and they addressed individuals frequently, 'usually 
privately, to keep each student account able j and on-task,. These* • 
teacheg^ were concerned that students work steadily on classwork as 
veil as on tests, and their careful monitoring enabled 'them to address 
students immediately who were not working as expected. The natirf-e and 
process of effective monitoring — of both behavior and academe' I 
work — appeared to be highly salient SLq both math and English classes 
to keeping students on-task and o responsible for their work. 



More effective math and English teachers were extremely consistent 
j in Checking assignments regularly; Homework was assigned virtually t ' 
every day, and a daily routine in most teachers 1 classes involved 
students' 1 exchanging papers and checking them in [c\ ass as directed by^ 
the teacher. Usually the raoYe ef feet ive . teache<? had students sign 
papers they graced, and at least one effective math teacher cautioned 

J* ■ - 4 

her students to grade papers wj*h care. 

Two key actions on the part of the more effective teache'rs in both \ 



math and English classes followed the checking period. First, these 

» i ' v 

teachets asked students for their grades and recorded th^v immediately , 

' , ■■' . w> % . 

as the r class watched and listened. Next, these, te^ctyftb^tf^tf^ tobk up 

papers tqihtheck themselves. They were thus!.? 

\ , > . hwmmln J 

accountable for doing their work, for doing * 
dt accurately. A further step noted in classes q^"6everal more - 
effective math teachers was their ind ividually a$est ioning students who 

■ ' '<W ~ 

made low grades or zeros. These teachers ^tgjroined whether students 

*\ . ,;; >p' - 

' . . . , \l. m ^ • ' 

were having difficulty and* needed extra help or were riot doing their 

* ■ ' % 

ass ignments all. These teachers - told students that they noted such 

' I 

grades resulti^ from lack of effort in their gradebook. 
jf>. * *When checking daily assignments ih c lasi|/"niore effective math and 
English teachers provided feedback .to! students as to content as well as 
a .review or further explanation pf concepts and- processes . , By 

explaining how to figure grades and having grades announced for 

# *> •■■ ■ i ' 

recording purposes, teachers enabled students to hear Jiow they stood in 

>: . ■ * 

relation to the rest of the class and gave evidence of the fact that : 

. . '■' v * ■ ; 

the teachers took seriously the work they assigned. By taking up, 
checking, and returning papers, teachers provided additional feedback 
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by means. of written comments and possible modifications on student 
grading. 0 
Ccfnc lus ions 

•Ratings of junior tfigh math teachers 1 accountability systems 
proved to be highly congruent with ratings of mdre and lejss effective 

tame 



classroom manage rs/^Qut: of 12 teachers, 10 were placed in trte s 



group on the 'bas 



.s of botti sets of criteria. Using the five dimensions* 
of accountability identified by Worsham and Everts.on (Note 4) ixi junior 
^ high English classes, a humber of critical differences 

accountability [practices wefe found to distinguish more and iess 

L 4 i 

effective jun^r*high school math teachers. ^Specifically, more „ 
effective ma]4h teachers introduced and enforced due dates, allowing 
virtually noj except ions. They took means to'help v studen£s meet 
^ deadlines^ but unlike the less effective classroom managers, ^did not 
extend th^f^^iieadl ines . More effective teachei^emphasized care and 
accuracy ^n completing assignments and c^f^Yly communicated 
instructions to attentive Sjjg^ents. These, teachers also monitored 
constantly - in such a way -as to keep students working both steadily arid 
accurately. Less effective math teachers circulated often and helped 
, students who requested ^it, but were le^s*likel^-to^ address individuals : 
for^the ^ur-rose of keeping them on-task. yftelated to maintaining a 
work-jor ienteH fqcus Was the#fact that .tifie more effective managers 
provided specific work that students were to do upon completing 
assignments in class; "-the less effective gtoup of teachers made either 
no statements or onl/^ vague comments about what students were to do 
after finishing their work or gave students the option of doing 
additional assignments. Periods ^f dead time were therefore greater 



anjefag classes of less effective teachers , .leading to more disruptive 
and inappropriate behavior, C \ '/ 

More and less effective math teachers used daily warm-ups to get 
students immediately on-task v as they entered the clasMdbm. Effective^ 
teachers had students exchange and check one anotheri' s ^papers , 'and then 

recorded grades and took papers up to check themselves. They followed 

#. 

the same pattern for daily homework assignments. While l£ss effective 

'** . 
teachers had students check homework, papers regularly, they often 

allowed" stt&ents to check their own* rather than their neighbors' 

■ 

papers, #id the teachers did not generally record grades in class. 

More effective teachers kept careful records of student work and\ 
contacted individual students frequently about^ low grades and about 



X late or yis^i|g work. Less effective teachers tended to wait until 
w iiear the end of the grading period, when some of them listed students 1 
missing assignn^ts. While more effective teachers usually recorded 

^grades, less effective teachers tended to ask about class* performance, 

.... % ~ 

thus shifting the focus from individual responsibility to class * 1 

average. 

♦ „ \ 

In comparing more effective math and English teachers 1 systems of 

accountability, common emphases were apparent , although somet imes 

manifested differently because of differences in the nature ^f the 

subjects. Where effectiye English teachers emphasized form, neatness, 

and completeness, effective math teachers emphasized careful, accurate 

calculations^ Both groups of effective managers enforced dile date£, 

communicated assignments clearly to attentive students, andf were highly 

efficient monitors. In monitoring, they kept" students on-task by 

addressing individuals; fhey kept students working steadily as well as 

OO 



correctly. More effective math and English teachcrhr-liad students 
exchange and check daily papers together. In addition, they recorded 
grades in, class and took up checked papers to go over themselves, 
. Thus, both groups of more effective teachers stressed high-qualit 

vork, especially accuracy and correctness, with form and sompletenesdfi 
also emphasized in English. They insisted that Students " turn in ' 
assigned wcjrk when it was due and upheld their'own responsibility by* 
following up on assignments in class and by grading the work students 
brought to class. These teachers were highly accountable to the 
students and thus served as models for the responsive behavior they 
sought to instill. ^. 

Two Case Studies 

e * ) ' 

Summaries of .two accountability systems installed and 1 maintained 

by two ^gjfective classroom managers in junior high school nrarff classes 

are presentecPin Appendix A and Appendix B. 
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Appendix Ji . * 

' * * • •• 

$ , Case Study:' Teacher A • ; 

Teacher A required her students to keep a notebook. Besides 

/ % 

holding daily assignments and testis; the aotebook also had- a dittoed 
\ grade sheet on which students were to record ^njj/ averag^grades for 
isach 6-weeJcs period. Students^ould then Compare their average with 
the teather/s average to\verify their 6-weeks grade. Major tests, 
signed by parents, as wel^as cl^ass notes, were also to be put in th^ir 
notebooks. 3fc__, ^ • 

.. v - . r\ ■ ■ v. 

By having students keepywork >and record grades^in ,,an organized 
notebook, Teacher A empha^^zed t;he ^import ance*^? assignments, and 
demonstrated her^xpebtat ion ' that students would do' high-quality work 
worth recording and preserving. Studentsjj^re held accountable for 
more than just ^cBmplet ing daily assignments: The comprehensive 
notebook represented their responsibility for overall" class 
performance, including their report? card grade. 

Class rules were posted, and students copied them on the first day 
„ for their notebook. As Teacher A discussed each rule, 'she walked 
s uround the classroom, checking to see that the students were copying 
them. She told students to return after^school if they did not finish 
before the end o£ the period, thus hoiking them responsible for 
. completing their w^rk from the first day. Sfce emphasized that these 
rules would hold true with a substitute teacher, as well as when she 
was present, thus indicating that students 1 responsibility for their 
b^^wLor did not abate with her absence. 

W Teacher A always stood just inside the door as students entered 
the classroom. The day's assignments wejpe written on the front 

6 



hoard, as well as warm-up exercises which students were to do 

immediately upon entering. Warm-ups wefe to be handed in when the 

teacher finished checking roll. She pointed out th&t to complete work 

within the. time limits, students "must get into the habit of starting 
* *■.'*. 
work when you enter the room." Warm-ups were always graded and 

returned to students, either at the end of the period or the following 

day. Here the teacher took responsibility for setting the stage for 

on-task behavior. She had exercises on the board when^ students 

entered, she recorded grades, and she gavfc regular feedback on student 

performance, \ 

Homework was always checked and had to be^ turned in on time to 

avoid a zero. The teacher explained to students that it would riot be 

fair to those who got their homework in on time for others to have more 

time with the chanc^to copy answers off someone else's completed 

paper. She discussed how to average grades and demonstrated to 

« students the effect a zero could have on a homework average. 

The first time'*she assigned homework, Teacher A provided ample 
1 * m * 

class time for students to get it* well underway. She explained that 

jr. . 

she wanted to answer any initial questions ai\d help student? "establish 

J». 

a pattern"^ for doing their homework correctly. Thus, she served as a 
model, both by upholding her responsibility for helping students learn, 
and by stressing £fie importance of the quality of their work. 
The first time students returned to class with a homework 

; " ... u 

assignment, she gave explicit instructions on how to exchange and mark 
papers. She admonished students to listen carefultV to her / 
instructions for exchanging papers, as she ^ould have them do it 
differently on different^ days . Teacher A gave careful instructions for 
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grading, telling students to deduct 5 points if work was not done in 
pencil, and if the answers were written without the problems being 
copied. She either dictated or called on students for answers to 
problems as they checked, requesting that correct answers be given^ 
regardless of the answer on the paper they were grading. She repeated 
each answer to be sure everyone heard it and often wrote answers on the 
board. She frequently checked to see how many missed a particular 
problem, and if there were many, she explained the problem in some 
detail. During checking periods, she walked , around the room looking at 

•students' papers. Finally, fche told them step-by-step how to_ determine 

! 

the grade and^to'pass gradqj£ papers quietly back to their owner*. 
Again, Teacher A w^s actively accepting her responsibility for enabling 
students to leafrn. By going over problems most students fotffid 
difficult, she demonstrated her concern for their learning and her own 
accountability to them. 

£ Teacher A called on studeints for their grades and recorded them in 
her gradebook. If students thought their papers had been graded 
incorrectly, they were to tell her the grade they were given and put 
their paper in a designated place on her desk. She then checked it- at 
the end of the period. Students who had been absent were to give her 
their papers to be checked. When studer^s reported low grades, she 
asked i^ they had finished the assignment. If they had missed problems 

through lack of understanding, she promised to help them later. For 

.-v,« 

those who had not finished the assignment , .she explained that she put a 

> • «■ 

star beside the grade in her book. If she contacted parents later,' she 

then knew whether students with low grades were doing .work incorrectly, 

or were simply not cjtopleting homework ass ignment ? s . She reminded 

W On 



ide sheets and periodically t< 
listed. | 



students to t rec6rd grades on their grade sheets and periodically told 
them how many grades they should have 

By allowing, students to question their grades , Teacher A shewed 
that she expected them to think critically; bot;fi in the process of 
grading, and in deciding whether to accept or challenge tl^eir own 
grade; By marking incomplete assignments, the teacher actuaxiy 

* 

accomplished two purposes. She pointed out the qualitative difference 
between trying and not trying to accomplish learning tasks she had 
assigned, as well as recqrding qualitative information to use in 
possible contacts with parents. 

When Teacher A,gave a test, she had students u«e a coversheet. 
Upon finishing, they were to stack their test papers face down on a 
table. She walked around the classroom during "the test, saying she did 
not want to be able to see any answers. After tests 'were turned in, 
students were to work on the next assignment or on an extra credit 
problem which was always on the back chalkfoaird. Teacher A cShut,ioned 
students to check over their work and to be sure they had an "A" paper 
before turning it in. 

Teacher A kept students task oriented by always having meaningful 
work for them to do. In this way, she communicated her belief that 
this content was worthy of their attention and that class time was tq 
be used efficiently. * 



Appendix B # 
Case Study: Teacher B 
On the first day of school Teacher B said she expected the 
atodents, as eighth graders, to be responsible for bringing materials 
to class every day. She would lend them books and papers if necessary, 
but would penalize them with 30 minutes detention. as well. She told 

4 

students that their work must all be in pencil and that it must be 

clear, legible, and not messy. If work was in ink or messy, she said 
.... .. _ ' . ' f- 

she would' "junk it.", She referred to this repeatedly during the first 

3 weeks, saying that if students did not get a paper back, it was 

either becausettUtfev did not turn one in, did not put theit* name on it,- 

or did the paper in ink or illegibly. 

She gave specific instructions before every assignment, reminding 
students to use pencil and to put the proper heading, as well as 
cautioning them* to work carefully and accurately. Problems were on the 
board wheij .students entered the classroom, both at the beginning of 
class- and -after lunch. Directions were also on the board, and 
Teacher B read these aloud as students began working. 'When she wanted 
students to do something new or differently, she demonstrated and had 
students answer questions to show that they understood. 

In giving instructions Teacher B either waited for or actively 



obtained everyone's attention. She also announced time limits and/or/ 
due dates and reminded students to work carefully, to show or not 



ind/or/* 
>t 



show their work, and to check over their work before ^turning in papers. 
After having students grade papers in class ,~~she allowed questions and 
usually coulc^say, "I told you that" before repeating an answer. In 

s ■ • 
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giving a test, she told stu|ents specifically how to pace their work, 
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so they would be ready "to s;tart Part 2' after the lunch break. 

. '•. .../ V- ' ' . 

Assignments were, lisfed d^ily on posters in tfyie back of the room, 

and due dates were enforced. /Students returning from an absence were 

to turn in missed Afesignftents wit J hin as many d'aysf'as they had been 

absent. She took^up virtually all student work, either to grade 

. v ' h ■ ' ; :! \ : 4 • 9 ' " " 

herself or to check over afterJit was graded in-<class. When having 

? ' "" fix ' ' ' • 

students exchange and grade papers, she went over each problem and/or 

.answer, often writing work brt £he chalkboard that she expected students 

to have on their papers. Rejecting papers that did not meet her work 

standards, she recorded the grades of those that did, T and returned work 

while reminding students to note whether they needed to make up or redo 

any papers, 

r 

Students knew when to pass papers *to the front (warm-ups and 
homeworttft ; and when to give them directly to her (tests). Daily 

'"is 

assignments usually consisted of homework ttjat students started in 
class, with the time gauged so they did not finish by the end of the 
class period. Teacher B monitbred actively and kept them on-task until 
the* end of the class period. 

Academic feedback was provided daily when students -graded their 
own homework assignments and/or warm-ups. Teacher B returned work 

before tests and urged students to study their papers as' a review for 

v * * 

the test. She encouraged quest ions about anything students did rrot 

understand and reminded them periodically that she was always available 
before ahd after school to provide help. 

When students began working on an assignment, Teacher B walked 
systematically up and down the rows looking ^t their work. She 
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frequently scanned the class and helped students in the order in which 
they raised their hands. On the rare occasion that she noted an area 
^of confusion that seemed fairly widespread, she clarified it for the 
whole' class. During tests. Teacher B. sometimes worked at her desk, but 
She observer said, "Hei* eyes are all over the room/ 1 She reminded 
students before tests that talking would result in a zero, and she 
waited until everyone was quiet* and ready^efore passing out test 
papers. 

Teacher B served as an excellent model for her students, being 
consistently accountable to them in helping, answering questions, and 
reminding them of requirements, as well as by enforcing her 
expectations, ^he stayed on-task throughout the c las^pe*iods, and saw 
to it that students remained on-task as well. ' 
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